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PRESIDENT TAFT GAVE THE STARTING SIGNAL 


T is June 1, 1909. For weeks the 
newspapers have been full of the 
exciting story. Now, before the New 
York City Hall five “‘horseless car- 
riages’’—an Acme, a Shawmut, an 
Itala and two Model-T Fords—are 
standing hub to hub. 

Anxiously mechanics make final 
adjustments. Then, from the White 
House, President Taft flashes the 
starting signal. America’s first trans- 
continental auto race is under way! 

West of St. Louis, seven-day rains 
had turned the country roads into 
quagmires. Across the prairies and in 
Colorado average speeds were cut to 
ten miles an hour. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the big 


Itala quit the race. The others plowed 
on. Near the summit of the Cascades 
they fought their way against tower- 
ing snow drifts. 

Days later, Ford Car Number 2— 
the winner—entered the gates of 
Seattle’s Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position. It had crossed the continent 
in 22 days and 55 minutes, with New 
York air still in the two front tires! 

As he awarded the trophy Colonel 
M. Robert Guggenheim said: 

“Mr. Ford’s theory that a light-weight 
car, highly powered...can go places 


where heavier cars cannot go, and can 
beat heavier cars costing five and six 
times as much, on the steep hill or on 
bad roads, has been proved. I believe 


Mr. Ford has the solution of the prob- 
lem of the popular automobile.” 

The proof of that statement no 
longer rests in a single car which won 
a race, but in the 30 million cars and 
trucks Ford has built since then. And 
today millions of them are providing 
reliable, economical transportation 
for wartime America. 

Meanwhile the inventive genius 
and the precision skills associated with 
the name Ford continue to serve the 
nation in the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other means to victory. 

In the days of peace ahead, Ford’s 
resourcefulness in developing new 
ideas and new methods will again 
produce soundly-engineered motor 
cars, priced within the reach of the 
largest number of people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Under The Dome 








TROOP MOVEMENTS ACROSS BRITAIN have been traveling every which way .. . some 
toward Scotland, some to the Channel Ports, some toward Liverpool. 
That, too, is part of the invasion's "War of Nerves". It's supposed 
to keep Nazi agents hoodwinked as to real direction the jump-off will 
take. 

FEDERAL FARM APPRAISAL BUREAU is being cooked up by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The boom in land-—prices gives economists the fidgets, in 
view of the blow-up that came in 1920-21. Also, they believe the rush 
back-—to-—the-land after this war may be greatest in history, with ex- 
soldiers and industrial workers bidding land values way up. 

PLANS TO RE-—BUILD American cities and clean out leering, filthy slums in most 
of them is a postwar project, 25 years long, to be discussed by 
directors of the National Association of Real Estate Boards at meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio on June 8. 


VISITS—OF—THE-WEEK: Judge Samuel Rosenman, head of the "Palace Guard" at the 
White House, spent three hours with Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, an old 
feudist with the New Deal. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
chinned with John L. Lewis, President of United Mine Workers. The 
British sent one of Winston Churchill's aides around to call on Big- 
Wigs in the Republican Party. Looks like a jolly old election, wot? 

OFFICIAL U. S. RECOGNITION OF DE GAULLE must come soon. Britain is urging 
broader recognition for his French Committee of National Liberation ‘ 
and is ready to give use of naval and air bases in Madagascar, Syria, 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. Russfan recognition of his movement 
seemed imminent last week. So, White House and State Department will 
be forced to swallow their personal dislikes, and act. 


DON'T COUNT USSR OUT of postwar aviation. Reports indicate that she is second 
only to USA in production of planes: Most of these plants can shift 
over to the manufacture of cargo and transport planes after the war. 
All of which points to fact that-USA and British Empire won't play a 
lone game of "divvies" on postwar air routes. Joe Stalin's boys 
will want some, too . . . and will get some. 

CONDITION OF NAZI TRANSPORT system, will, naturally, affect the Allied Inva-— 
sion. There's been a lot of guesswork on the subject for the past 
month. Some correspondents say that Allied bombings are of little use 
in flatlands of France, Belgitm, etc. Because German truck convoys 
can travel acrosslots and do, in immense numbers. Others contend 
that Germans lost 300,000 trucks in Russian campaigns and are just 
about able to hump along. Take your pick of the guesses. 

CHEWING AND SUCKING INSECTS cost the USA three billion dolMrs a year. Soa 
new lethal insecticide called "Dithane" demonstrated last week may 
prove to be a national budget-booster. It kills the insects pronto, 
either by being sprayed into the ground at planting time or by appli- 
cation on leaves of growing plants. 

REAL FOOD THREATS for 1945 are two livestock diseases .. . hog cholera and 
brucellosis of cattle. Recent survey by American Veterinary Medical 
Association shows that brucellosis (i.e. a contagious abortion in 
cattle) is the greatest threat to food production in 16 states, while 
hog cholera is a No. 1 menace in 1l states. 

SERIOUS BEEF SHORTAGE ahead has finally worried OPA. Last week OPA bosses . 
called 80 packers' and producers' representatives to a secret meeting 
in Chicago to talk about it. 
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“The Goodyear Research Laboratory is dedi- 
cated to unlocking the vast storehouse of nature, 
to the enlargement of life thereby, and so to the 
service of man. We have come far in this 
world, far enough to know there are great other 
worlds of knowledge yet to explore. We have 
only begun to learn; the best is yet to come.”” 
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Bettered by Everything Science Now can Give 


HE chief ingredient of Good- 
§ pw quality has never been 
rubber or cotton—year in and year 
out it is brains. 


That is why, when natural rubber 
was plentiful and available to all, 
Goodyear tires were outstanding 
in their excellence. 


That is why, when national emer- 
gency made “reclaim” war tires a 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRE OFFERS YOU * 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience with 
synthetic rubber 

2. Tough, sturdy carcass of low 
stretch Supertwist cord, built to 
prewar quality 

3. Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread de- 
sigan 

4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 





5. Greater experience, evidenced 
by Goodyear's record in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
tires — millions more than any 
other manufacturer 





Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 










necessity, Goodyear tires were 
the best to be had. 


And that is why, now that syn- 
thetic rubber tires for civilian use 
are being built in quantity, Good- 
years are hailed as “the finest ex- 
ample of the art.” 


All of this traces back to the em- 
phasis Goodyear has traditionally 
placed on research to advance the 
















usefulness and value of its prod- 
ucts. 


Now this partnership with science 
is made immensely more fruitful, 
with the establishment and opera- 
tion by Goodyear of the finest re- 
search laboratory for its purpose 
in the world. 


In the sinewy spring and durable 
strength of the Goodyear syn- 
thetic rubber tires you see pic- 
tured here, are reflected the 
concrete benefits of the technical 
knowledge and authority that 
brought them forth. 


Bettered by every advantage that 
modern science now can give, 
they are representative of that 
standard which for years has 
made “more people ride on Good- 
year tires than on any other kind.” 





Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows 
WALTER PIDGEON in “The Star and the Story” 
— CBS—Sunday evenings. “‘HOOK ‘n’ LADDER 
FOLLIES‘‘— NBC— Saturday mornings. See local 

paper for time and station. 





Another reason for choosing Goodyears 


Next to quality, com- 
petent service counts 
most in getting full 
performance from 
tires. Goodyear dealers 
comprise the largest, 
most efficient, veteran 
tire service group in 
the world. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


he heavyweight champions 
of transportation—the railroads—are roll- 
ing up their sleeves for the business battle 
of the century. 

War business gave these giants of in- 
dustry a financial transfusion that brought 
many carriers out of the red. But post- 
war competition from airlines, trucks, and 
private automobiles threatens to do to 
them what steam and steel rails did to the 
horse and buggy. 

The carriers, however, are in business 
to stay and to eliminate this threat, win 
their share of the transportation busi- 
ness, and keep the modern contemporaries 
of Casey Jones at the throttles, top flight 
executives are looking forward to many 
changes and improvements. 

First step in clearing their decks for 
action was taken when the House passed 
a bill discontinuing the 50% rate discount 
given the government by land grant. rail- 
roads. (When the rails opened the West, 
the government gave them huge grants of 
land. In return, those carriers were obli- 
gated to carry troops, war materials, and 
government employes at reduced rates). 

Passage by the Senate and FDR’s ap- 
proval will mean government will pay 
more for such service and the roads gain 
more revenue, 

So, armed with big plans for improve- 
ment, the rails look forward to a fight for 
business in which they pin their hopes on: 
(1) rates, (2) speed, and (3) service. 

Postwar airlines probably will charge 
between 2¢ a mile for long trips and 3¢ 
for short trips. Railroads hope to meet this 
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competition with rates of 14¢.a mile for 
coaches, 2¢ or slightly more for sleepers. 

Agreement is almost universal among 
railroad men that trains will have to speed 
up after the war but they are not in ac- 
cord on how it will be accomplished. A 
gas turbine, developed by Westinghouse 
Electric offers possibilities of more power 
than steam and twice the efficiency. : 

More important, perhaps, is what can 
be done about weight. Costs soar as the 
load increases. Now the opportunities 
presented by magnesium, chrome, alumi- 
num, even plastics, offer wide possibili- 
ties for lighter, speedier and cleaner cars. 

The gyroscope, too, may help the rails 
roll faster. Used in ships and planes, this 
stabilizer will enable train speeds in excess 
of 100 miles an hour and keep cars from 
swaying. No one knows just how fast 
trains equipped with a gyroscope will be 
able to travel. But such speeds will call for 
better road beds. 

To speed up trains, some stops will be 
eliminated. Larger tenders have been in 
use for some time to minimize stops for 
fuel and. water but greater infbprovements 
in Diesel power may, in some railroad 
men’s thinking, end the age of steam on 
the rails. 

For freight traffic, the experts have 
pondered how to use ball bearing wheels. 
They could be used and freight travel 
would speed up’ tremendously. Catch is 
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that althougk cars would roll swiftly, 
they can’t be stopped easily and so far 
the power hasn’t been developed that 
would stop a ball bearing freight car, 
heavily loaded, from rolling wildly down 
a switch track in the classification yards. 

Biggest eye catching improvement, how- 
ever, will come under service: More color 
will predominate not only exteriors but 
also interiors of trains, and terminals. 

Everything will be pointed to passenger 
comfort. Look for new fabrics of astound- 
ing wearing qualities—and color, too. 
The open section sleepers probably will 
become things of the past except for 
tourist travel. They will be replaced with 
duplex roomette cars (24 to a car), each 
roomette designed for a single passenger 
and containing a toilet, lavatory, closet, 
and single bed, also comfortable seating. 
(Some of these cars are in operation.) 

Price again enters the railroad thinking 
and some roads are toying with the idea 
of offering each coach passenger a bed for 
a dollar. In the coaches, many roads be- 
lieve reclining seats will be a necessity. 
Some are considering three, instead of the 
usual four seats across an aisle, the width 
of each seat being increased and the floor 
arrangement radically changed. 

Better lighting—individual lights, floor 
lights—also are in the picture of railroads 
of the future. You may be able to smoke 
anyplace in the car of tomorrow and some 
carriers may do away with overhead lug- 
gage racks entirely. Others expect to 
make more space for luggage. 

Riding qualities will be improved. Rub- 
ber will cushion shocks, avoid the jerks 
and jolts that now irritate passengers. Its 
use on freights would offer new induce- 
ments to shippers because the need to 
crate merchandise may be eliminated—at 
least minimized. 

There will be better heating; air con- 
ditioning will be a must. Radios will make 
their appearance in each car on a number 
of roads. Some coach seats may have 
partitions between them and recreational 
facilities for children on long haul de luxe 
trains will amaze the mothers. 

Coach lounge or lounge tavern cars. will 
be standard equipment on a number of 
roads when they are able to achieve the 
improvements they have in mind for their 
rolling stock. And don’t be surprised, 
when, in the future you find doors be- 
tween cars opened by electric push but- 
tons, telephones to the city on all trains 
(some have them now while standing in 
the stations), and announcer systems to 
inform you of points of interest or when 
dinner is served. 

These are some plans and thoughts of 
American railroads for their coming bat- 
tle for business when fighting stops. 
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The cotton industry, never without its 
friends and handy-men in and out of Con- 
gress, adds a new name to“its roster of 
hatchetmen with the opening of a Wash- 
ington office by the National Cotton 
Council. The post goes to Samuel B. 
Bledsoe, ex-newswriter and former chief 
assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard. 

Bledsoe started his career on a cotton 
farm in the rich Mississippi River over- 
flow section of Dyer County, Tennessee. 
Memphis newspaper jobs were a stepping 
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SAM BLEDSOE—Moves in for Cotton Council. 


stone to the Washington bureau of the 
Associated Press in 1928, where he spe- 
cialized in agricultural news. When the 
New Deal set up its national farm pro- 
gram he was tapped to head up press re- 
lations for the Triple-A and from there 
he rose to a top administrative post in 
Agriculture as right hand man to the Sec- 
retary and Director of the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations. He resigned in 
1943 to join the staff of the New York 
Times and more recently has been chief 
agricultural writer for the United States 
News. 

Bledsoe’s selection as Washington fac- 
totum for the Cotton Council goes back to 
a long-standing friendship with Oscar 
Johnston, Council president, operator of 
one of the world’s greatest cotton planta- 
tions in the Mississippi Delta. The Coun- 
cil has its headquarters in Memphis. It 
created the Washington job for the dou- 
ble-barreled purpose of greasing its con- 
tacts with Congress and working more 
effectively with other groups. 

Confronting Bledsoe, as he takes over, 
are three important assignments, having 
to do with: (1) post war exports, (2) 
post war production, processing and mar- 
keting policies, and (3) the new bill to 


remove Federal tax restrictions on oleo- 
margarine. 

Cotton growers are deeply intent on 
keeping the U. S. the world’s greatest 
cotton export nation. Developments of 
recent years have shown it’s not a cinch. 
The Council has two committees sched- 
uled to hold conferences in Washington 
this week with Agriculture, State and 
Commerce department big-wigs on how 
to keep cotton in there slugging and to 
mull over what the Government can do 
to help—and what they think the Govern- 
ment should refrain from doing. 

Bledsoe will personally shepherd Presi- 
dent Johnston to a hearing of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee set this week on 
Senator E. D. (“Cotton Ed’’) Smith’s 
new bill to kill the 1o-cent Federal tax on 
oleomargarine. This is a renewal of a long- 
time fight to place margarine from cotton- 
seed oil on a square footing with butter. 


* * * 


When Rep. Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
personally interceded at the White House 
in behalf of a young bomber pilot from 
his old home town who was dishonorably 
discharged from the army for violation of 
a flying “regulation, he went back to 
Abraham Lincoln for an example of execu- 
tive clemency in a far more dramatic sit- 
uation. 

“T recall,” he told President Roosevelt, 
“that another great president under the 
strain of war found it more humane to 
revoke the death sentence of a simple sen- 
try who had fallen asleep’ on his post. 
Thus he taught the lesson that death itself 
could never have taught.” 

The congressman’s plea was for Capt. 
Pervis E. Youree, 24, of Walters, Okla., 
who flew 25 bombing missions over Ger- 
many for which he received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the Air Medal. 
After returning horhe for duty as a flight 
instructor he was court-martialed for fly- 
ing near a commercial air liner. Johnson 
said the boy was being sacrificed as a 
“burnt offering.” 


* * * 


Gloom is thick among Agriculture’s ra- 
dio writers these days. Their pet assign- 
ment, the National Farm and Home Hour, 
has been cut off by the Blue Network. 

This popular, unsponsored show from 
Chicago and Washington has long had the 
network squirming. They wanted to sell 
the time. Effective June 19, it will be re- 
placed by a new program, under a new 
name, using a singing master of ceremo- 
nies and offering entertainment designed 
to catch city as well as rural folks. Agri- 
culture will be cold-shouldered with only 
3 minutes of farm news. One concession 
to USDA is that the Friday Victory Gar- 
den Program will be continued through 
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July 28. A Saturday program will con 
tinue on the air as the National Farm 
and Home Hour, with USDA contributing 
two 5-to-6 minute periods devoted to farm 
and home information. 


* * * 


Anticipating invasion day, the American , 


Red Cross announces it has just shipped 
6,000 capture parcels for American pris- 
oners of war in Germany and Italy, with 
24,000 more to go this month. Parcels 
are handed out to prisoners through the 
International Red Cross. Each contains 
clothing, toilet articles, and other items 
for the comfort of the boys unlucky 
enough to fall into enemy hands. 


* * * 


A woman scientist whose name has been 
on most important publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in re- 
cent years having to do with food con- 
sumption and food budgets has been re- 
warded with an important administrative 
job. She is Dr. Hazel Katherine Stiebling. 
48, internationally famous for her re- 
search in nutrition, who becomes chief of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics on June 30. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. Henry C. Sherman. 





International 


DR. STIEBLING—Scientist steps up in USDA. 


Dr. Stiebling is a small town girl from 
Haskins, Ohio. She took her Ph.D. at 
Columbia University, taught, and _ re- 
turned to Columbia as a chemistry re- 


searcher. She has been with Agriculture 
14 years. 
x x x 
The Congressional Club—wives and 


daughters of members of Congress— 
closed its War Bond booth in Washing- 
ton’s Statler Hotel on June 1 with the 
satisfaction of having passed a self-im- 
posed goal of $200,000 in bond and stamp 
sales during the present session. Mrs. 
Thomas F. Ford, of Los Angeles, is presi- 
dent of the group. Bond committee is 
headed by Mrs. Albert E. Carter and 
Mrs, John H. Tolan, also of California 


a 
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Framework for Peace 


Senators and State Department talk of 
international body backed by military. 


A framework for peace involving the 
Big Four—vU.S.A., Russia, China and 
Great Britain—with international courts 
and cooperative military action, is under 
consideration by the State Department 
and a Senate liaison committee. 

Favorable reaction by the Senators is 
expected to mark the opening of formal 
négotiations with other countries con- 
cerning their views on the proposal. Con- 
versations have revolved around creation 
of an international council dominated by 
the Big Four but in which other United 
Nations would be invited to participate for 
policy-making decisions. 

Instead of an international police arm, 
a military force would be contributed by 
each country to enforce the dictates of 
the international courts in settlement of 
disputes. Among knotty problems to be 
threshed-out is how to maintain such an 
organization’s power and still not force 
council members into collaborative action 
without their consent. 

Such freedom of action safeguards have 
strong backing among many Congressmen. 


Coal Shipments Limited 


Ickes cites prospects for shortage next 
winter in restricting retail deliveries. 


Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes dis- 
closed that beginning June 1 retail dealers 
outside the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states were forbidden to deliver an- 
thracite or eastern coke to consumers 
equipped to use high volatile bituminous 
coal. 
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LOOK OUT! But David Berger (right) missed 


Angeles morgue 


reporter near Los 
body of his 


Berger identified the 


The Week at Home 


where 
wife. 





Reason is the nation faces a 38,000,000 
ton coal shortage this coming winter. In 
recent weeks Ickes and other government 
officials have urged dealers to stockpile 
coal against emergencies later in the year. 
Strikes,,manpower shortage, and transpor- 
tation all figure in the indicated lower pro- 
duction. 

Short supply may force curtailment in 
some civilian production lines and cut con- 
sumers to baré essentials. 


From food experts came this report 
last week: Less poultry, canned vegeta- 
bles, butter and lard during last half of 
1944; about the same amount of canned 
fruit as from 1943 production; “reason- 
ably plentiful” amounts of meat. 


OPA Penalties Legal 


Supreme Court upholds the rationing 
authority in D. C. fuel oil test case. 


OPA’s rationing authority has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court. In a test of 
its powers to restrict sales and penalize 
a dealer for violation of rationing regula- 
tions OPA won out over a District of Co- 
lumbia fuel oil concern. 

It was the first time this issue has been 
decided. OPA charged the company with 
obtaining and selling fuel oil without ra- 
tioning coupons and decreed its 1944 sales 
should be limited to what they were in 
the year before rationing started. 

In ruling on the company’s appeal, the 
Supreme Court concluded in an 8 to 1 de- 
cision that Presidential powers under the 
Second War Powers Act to “allocate” ma- 
terials “includes the power to issue sus- 
pension orders against retailers and to 
withhold rationed materials from them 
where it is established they have acquired 
and distributed the rationed materials in 
violation of the ration regulations.” 


First commercial television relay sys- 
tem in the U.S.A. was opened last week 
between New York and Philadelphia. 
Broadcasts will continue on a_ weekly 
basis each Monday. Philco Corp., opera- 
tors of the Philadelphia station, said table 
model sets will sell for $125 with sets 
showing a picture 18 to 24 inches costing 
up to $400. 


Money Conference 


FDR invites 42 nations and French com- 
mittee to session; Bolivia, Argentina out. 

Money experts of 42 nations will go 
into a monetary huddle at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., July 1, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Discussions will involve tentative plans 
to create an $8,000,000,000 gold based 





International 


NEW JOB FOR WOMEN went to Mrs. Mary 
J. Telletsen, 25, appointed desk sergeant 
at the Riverside, Illinois, police «station. 


fund (PATHFINDER, May 1) for stimulat- 
ing trade and protecting international in- 
vestments. Argentina and Bolivia were not 
invited to the meeting, expected to last 
three weeks, but the French Committee of 
National Liberation was. 

Broad outlines of the international 
money pool already have been sketched 
for Congressmen by Secretary of Treas- 
ury Morgenthau. White House announce- 
ment of the conference promised “all 
agreements worked out subsequently will 
be submitted to the respective govern- 
ments for approval.” 


Tax Burdens 


Congress scans postwar levies with eye 
to reductions for individuals, industry. 


Lower taxes after the war are occupy- 
ing attention of Congressmen with an eye 
to the future. Awaiting F.D.R.’s signa- 
ture to the simplified income tax bill for 
some 30,000,000 individdals (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 8), legislators looked forward to 
what they might do to ease the tax burden 
when fighting stops. 

Senator George (D., Ga.) said there is 
a possibility of a 40% cut for individuals 
and corporations a year or more after the 
war. Just when depends on the size of the 
Federal budget and adjustment of war 
costs. 





Forthcoming military operations in 
Europe were described by President 
Roosevelt at his press conference last 
week as an offensive of liberation rather 
than invasion. He said the United Na- 
tions have considered many problems 
pertaining to the postwar era and added 
that Russia was participating actively and 
satisfactorily. Further discussions of these 
and other matters also are in the offing, 
the President disclosed in announcing he 
might see Prime Minister Churchill again 
sometime in the future, 


== 
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FIRST WITNESS -in Ward investigation was 
WLB Chairman Davis (right), (See Page 12). 


Standard Oil of New Jersey has been 
ordered by the Alien Property Custodian 
to surrender 775 patents and patent appli- 
cations for making synthetic rubber and 
other war materials. The property for- 
merly was owned by I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
German chemical trust. 


The war has prompted a migration of 
negroes to the West Coast, where they 
have settled in sections formerly occupied 
by Japs and have taken over a number of 
jobs which Japs performed. Probably 
100,000 negroes have gone West and in 
Los Angeles alone, officials estimate they 
are arriving at the rate of 2,000 monthly. 


Tires and Gas 


More fuel for motorists possible after 
July 1 says OPA; synthetic output up. 


A general relaxation of the tire and 
gasoline situation is in the offing says 
OPA. New tires probably will be avail- 
able for everyone next year said Charles 
F. Phillips, rationing chief, and B gasoline 
coupon holders in the East and Midwest 
may get increased rations sometime after 
July 1. 

Motorists having A coupon books may 
get new synthetic rubber tires the last 
three months of 1944 he says, or when 
production exceeds the 2,000,000 mark. 
(Synthetic tires now are being produced 
at the rate of 1,400,000 monthly). 

The only immediate relaxation of gas 
rationing was announcement that volun- 
teer spare-time farm workers can get 
extra gas to travel to and.from their work. 


The $1,000,000,000 Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry was paralyzed by wildcat 
walkouts of workers in logging camps, 
sawmills, plywood plants, and woodwork- 
ing factories in Washington and Oregon, 
after WLB denied union requests for wage 
increases. More than 18,000 workers 


struck despite appeals by AFL and CIO 
leaders to stay on the job. 


Homes and Education 


Parent-teachers conference told teaching 
must be slanted toward better home life. 


Education should prepare young people 
for family living, Mrs. William Taylor, 
president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, told representatives of 
3,000,000 members in New York City. 

“No matter what changes come in the 
world,” she predicted, “we will always 
need homes and home makers. Yet we do 
so little to prepare our young people to be 
homemakers, it isn’t surprising when some 
parents fail te meet their ‘obligations. 
More and better preparation for family 
living should be part of the education of 
all young people.” 

Stressing importance of homes as the 
basis of community life, Mrs. Taylor said: 
“The old fashioned self-sufficient home 
has gone, whether we wish it or not. It is 
time we paid serious attention to planning 
so there will be wholesome recreational 
facilities, health services, good schools, 
adequate libraries and museums, guidance 
and counseling service, and opportunities 
for those who are unfortunate and need 
special care, such as the crippled, the 
blind and the deaf.” 


Rural Social Security 


Altmeyer proposes bringing old age, 
survivors, health insurance to farmers. 


Social security for farmers was boost- 
ed by A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, who urges covering 
12,000,000 farm workers with old age, sur- 
vivors insurance and health insurance. 

Altmeyer said “the most important 
problems in extending social security to 
farm people” would be “obtaining reports 
of earnings and collecting contributions 
without undue cost.” This could be 
“solved simply and with a minimum of in- 
convenience to farmers” by payroll check- 
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offs for workers on large farms and special 
social insurance stamp books for small 
individual farmers, their families and 
hired help.” 

Calling for “protection against the cost 
of medical care,” Altmeyer blamed “in- 
ability of farm families to obtain ade- 
quate medical services from their own re- 
sources” for low rural health standards in 
many parts of the country. 


* * * 


EAST: A Philadelphia Federal grand jury 
indicted 50 liquor, gasoline, and meat 
dealers for violating OPA price ceilings. 

Philadelphia’s health dept. stopped sale 
of 5,000 cases of government owned evap- 
orated milk because of spoilage. 

The Baltimore Army Service command 
headquarters announced there are not 
enough prisoners of war to fill industry’s 
and agriculture’s labor tequests. 


WEST: Harold Bell Wright, 72, noted fic- 
tion writer, died at La Jolla, Calif. 

San Francisco, backed by a voter’s ref- 
erendum, prepared to buy the Market 
Street Railway and consolidate it with the 
Municipal Railway. 

Rep. Will Rogers, Jr..(D. Calif.) re- 
signed from Congress to return to the 
Army as a second lieutenant ovérseas. 


MIDWEST: Rehabilitation needs of war 
casualties were studied by the Catholic 
Hospital Association of U.S.A. and Can- 
ada at a St. Louis meeting. 


SOUTH: Pro-Roosevelt supporters bolted 
the state Democratic convention in Aus- 
tin, Tex., while the regulars named an un- 
instructed national convention delegation. 
The body of the late Will Rogers, hu- 
morist and actor, was returned from Cali- 
fornia and placed beside the Will Rogers 
memorial museum at Claremore, Okla. 
A Brazilian textile mission arrived in 
Miami, Fla., to. discuss with U.S.A. offi- 
cials the production of 200 million yards 
of cotton cloth for liberated Europeans. 


Wide Worid 


MILE OF VICTORY SHIPS are under construction on ways of California Shipbuilding Corp., 


at Los Angeles, from which 353 ocean cargo carriers have been lounc'ed since Pearl Harbor 
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Studebaker’s Doublle L 


One thing leads to another. Don’t ask 
us “why.” It just does. “A few weeks ago, 
some tafk about Mark Twain led to that 
story about Donald M. Nelson. Now, our 
talk about “Mrs. Einstein’s Arithmetic” 
has caused an old school-chum to peach, 
in a friendly way, on the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Seems that the Commissioner, John 
Ward Studebaker, and this lady grew ip 
in the same Mississippi river town of 
McGregor, Iowa. Mr. Studebaker’s father 
was the village postmaster, and this lady’s 
father was Dr. Clark, the local doctor and 
president of the school board. Stude- 
baker’s teacher used to come around to 
the Clark house nights 
and sigh about his spell- 
ing. All of it was pretty 
terrible, she said, but his 
worst offense was a dog- 
ged insistence that the 
word “until” be spelled 
with two l’s, 

Finally and desperate- 
ly, the teacher up and 
told John that if he con- 
tinued to spell u-n-t-i-l-l, 
he’d catch it and plenty 
—even have to give up 
recesses. 

Whereupon, the future 
Commissioner stuck his 
chin out, scowled and 
said, “Ooh, awright. If I 
have to spell it with only 
one |, I will. But my 
father and Dr. Clark both spell it my 
way.” 

Both Messrs. Studebaker and Clark 
swung around, when informed, to Noah 
Webster’s view of the situation. Young 
Master Studebaker went on up the ladder 
to become an authority on spelling which, 
incidentally, does have a double 1. 


Lost, and Found, Colony 


Ghosts are stirring in the wings of the 
Waterside Theatre at Manteo. The story 
has started up that Brad Fearing, who for 
a brief spell was an impresario, is walking 
the boards again in spirit. The next Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina will be 
asked to sponsor a return of “Lost Col- 
ony,” Paul Green’s symphony drama, at 
the theatre across from Kitty Hawk. 

Green, Pulitzer prizewinner, with Sam 
Selden, producer of the play, and officials 
of the Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion have been meeting with Governor 
Broughton to enlist State support for 
what well may be a post war project of 
considerable importance. The Governor 
was told that around $100,000 would be 
needed to fix up the theatre and round up 
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a cast. After that the production should 
be able to pay its own way. Beginning 
back in 1937 and continuing through five 
seasons, more than 400,000 persons saw 
“Lost Colony,” they said. 

The Governor pointed out that when 
the play was first set up there was a lot 
of loose money around, from WPA, CCC 
and other alphabet agencies now dead. To 
which the conferees retorted that all they 
wanted was the Legislature to establish a 
separate agency for the summertime spec- 
tacle. The Governor promised to do what 
he could. Statistics were dug up to show 
that “Lost Colony” had, to the surprise 
of almost everybody, grossed $320,000 on 
an island which had never seen a real 
theatre before. 





Paul Green, professor of philosophy at 
the University of North Carolina, wrote 
the play for the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement of Roanoke Island by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s ill-fated colonists. The role 
of Wanchese was well played by the 
county farm agent, another part was pre- 
sented with equal finesse by the county 
attorney. Housewives as colonists, fisher- 
men as Indians and village children as 
dancers of an early era all had a royal 
good time. Little of amateur aspect was 
left when the Playmaker group from 
Chapel Hill finished rehearsals. There- 
after the spell of old Roanoke was broken 
only when actors jumped from dressing 
rooms into the Sound to wash off their 
grease-paint in salt water. 

All that was good enough for the old 
days, Green says, but the production of 
post war exactness will take two full years 
of careful preparation. That’s why, he 
told the Governor, something ought to be 
moving right now. However, the profes- 
sor and his friends may have overlooked 
something that wasn’t there before, some- 
thing that can affect the presentation one 
way or another: “Lost Colony” achieved 
an economic revolution on a minor scale. 
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More than $3,000,000 was spent by the 
400,000 visitors to Roanoke Island dur- 
ing those pre-war performances. Houses 
got their first coats of paint. Plumbing, 
up until 1938 a rarity on the island, be- 
came as commonplace as it is up-state. 
Many a Dare County family traces cur- 
rent well-being, they say, not to war plant 
pay, but to “Lost Colony.” 


. 


Zoar to Zoar 


A friend stationed’ not far from the 
Pilgrims’ Road to Mecca was alarmed not 
long ago by a soldier from Ohio who said, 
after examining a local map, that nearby 
was a town, on the Dead Sea, named just 
like one back home. Zoar was the name, 
he said. 

Here is the answer: Zoar, in Tuscara- 
was County, Ohio, was named by the 
Separatists for the Holy Land town where 
Lot paused in his flight from Sodom. The 
Separatists, who had fled Wurttemburg to 
escape German Army 
service and Lutheran co- 
ercion, have left behind 
them in Ohio something 
more pleasing than the 
village in which Lot may 
still be recalled. There 
were about 200 persons’ 
in the colony set up by 
Joseph Bimeler, who 
purchased over 5000 
acres in Ohio for $3 an 
acre, on time. At the be- 
ginning Bimeler preached 
celibacy,. like the Shak- 
ers, then changed’ his 
mind. 

The Separatists of 
Zoar, Ohio, worked hard, 
held property in a family 
unit, made their own 
bricks for their houses, created what they 
wanted in the way of shoes, clothing, fur- 
niture. They erected a hotel, and also 
what they called the King’s Palace, now a 
museum of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society. A few of the old 
families remain, they say, among build- 
ings faintty reminiscent of Wurttemburg. 


Orchid Hat 


That these are days of easy money is 
well proved by the story that drifts in 
from Detroit, where a woman ordered and 
wore a hat made entirely of orchids. A 
florist tells the story. ““A woman in slacks 
came into_my shop the Wednesday before 
Easter,” she said. “She asked if I could 
make her a hat from’ orchids, nothing 
else, just orchids. I said I could but it 
would cost her around $40. She said that 
was all right. I pointed out that the or- 
chid hat wouldn’t be worth looking at 
after an hour or two. She said that was 
all right, too; all she wanted to do was to 
wear the orchid hat to church.” 

When she took off her gloves to pay 
for the hat the florist noticed war work 
had split and blackened all her nails. 
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AIR WAR: Tactical bombing of railways 
and airdromes in France, Belgium and 
Germany reached its highest peak of in- 
tensity last week with 3,700 bombers 
from five Anglo-American Air Commands 
striking together within one 24-hour pe- 
riod. The Allied Air Force however, has 
been unable to destroy completely the Nazi 
fighter strength because the enemy is play- 
ing cagey, conserving the Luftwaffe for the 
invasion. Our air losses are less than 2% 
of the total force employed. In the deep- 
est penetration of France from Italian 
bases the 15th Air Force pounded com- 
munication lines supplying German armies 
below Rome. 

PACIFIC: Carrier planes from a U. S.« 
Naval Task Force struck deep into enemy 
waters at Marcus, Japan’s guardian base 
1,200 miles from Tokyo, and Wake Island. 
In 373 sorties over Marcus, American fliers 
aeaiaaal only two enemy aircraft. Jap- 
anese outposts in the Kuriles far to the 
north were raided four times by Aleutian- 
based naval planes. On Ne® Guinea, Mac- 
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*e .** Arthur’s troops advanced to the Maffin bay 
@ * re 4 AUSTRIA airfield, 120 miles northwest of Hollandia. 
~ Po ee%e™, ITALY: The distant sound of guns 
“%e echoed in Rome as Allied troops, now 
© merged into one massive force after junc- 


tion of the 5th Army and Anzio beach- 
head units, pushed on to Valmonte on the 
Nazis’ Rome line and the Via Casilina be- 
yond captured Cisterna. On the eastern end 
of the front the British 8th seized Mt. 
Cairo, last stronghold of the Hitler line. 
The Vichy radio announced the Germatris 
would abandon Rome and retreat to a new 
defense line to the north. 

RUSSIA: Four enemy vessels sunk or 
damaged in Barents Sea. No major change 
in eastern front. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Churchill Speaks 


British policy aired. Ike asks under- 
ground’s aid. Did Russia get USA ship? 


Prime Minister Churchill’s speech be-_ 


fore the House of Commons last week was 
the strongest search light yet thrown on 
current British foreign policy. Reiterating 
the necessity for a world peace organiza- 
tion under guidance of the four great pow- 
ers, a program later blueprinted by For- 
eign Secretary Eden, Churchill defined 
British relations with Europe as follows: 

(1) YUGOSLAVIA’s forces should be 
unified under the military leadership of 
Tito. Mihailovitch is no longer supplied 
with arms. 

(2) GREECE’s prospects for unity be- 
tween guerrillas and government are at 
hand following British suppression of the 
Greek army and navy revolt against the 
King. 

(3) TURKEY’s supply of Allied arms 
has been stopped because all hopes have 
vanished that she will enter the war. 

(4) SPAIN’s “friendliness” has helped 
the Allies, who now will not interfere with 

' Franco’s internal policies. 

(5) RUSSIA’s switch from internation- 
al revolution to a growing nationalism has 
resulted in increased friendship with Brit- 
ain. .Soviet-Polish relations are better 
than they seem. 

(6) GERMANY has no guarantee from 
the Atlantic Charter against necessary ter- 
ritorial changes and, along with Japan, 

®must surrender unconditionally. 

(7) FRANCE’s de Gaulle is coming to 
London to discuss the role of his commit- 
tee, though the latter cannot be recognized 
as the provisional government. 

While Churchill described the course of 
Europe’s_ politics General Eisenhower 
broadcast instructions to the European 
underground to “prepare for the final 
phase of the struggle for liberation” by 
gathering all information on local terrain 
and enemy installations which would help 
the Allies. 

In Bulgaria a cabinet crisis occurred 
after a Soviet ultimatum to stop aiding 
the enemy and Sweden, trembling on the 
verge of a complete Allied blackballing, 
admitted its neutrality left a number of 
loopholes for aiding Germany. 

Reported transfer of one or more U.S. 
warships to the Soviet Union caused a 
flurry in Congress, where Senator Bridges 
declared the government should have been 
more frank with the people. 

Moscow’s Union of Polish Patriots’ 
little brother, the National Council of 


Polard, consisting of wnderground repre-" 


sentatives, arrived in the Soviet capital. 
The National Council is Moscow’s trump 
card and may become Poland’s new gov- 
ernment if the exile regime does not come 
to terms with the Soviets. 





Latest figures on casualties released 
by the War Department (and they are 
not up to date), list 206,227, of which 47,- 
605 have been killed. The list does not 
include casualties in the renewed Italian 
drive. - 


Only 880 miles from the Philippines 
on Biak Island the “American 6th Army 
invasion veterans are proceeding to ful- 
fill General MacArthur’s promise to re- 
turn to Bataan and Corregidor. 


Northern Italy Revolts 


Wave of sabotage timed with offensive. 
Resistance Council backs government. 


Synchronizing their fight with the new 
Allied drive on Rome, Italian patriots in 
the north, now under a unified command, 
have doubled: their attacks on German 
controlled railroads, ammunition dumps 
and storehouses. 

Many of the Garabaldi, one of the 
strongest resistance groups, have suc- 
ceeded in liberating whole valleys and 
villages from the Nazis. Warnings to all 
partisans that “new Allied landings must 
be expected” and to place themselves at 
Allied disposal have been broadcast re- 
peatedly by the Council of National Re- 
sistance in northern Italy. 

These warnings came after occupied 
Italy had been divided into six opera- 
tional zones by the Allied high command 
so that specific instructions could be is- 
sued to the people in each area. 

Sabotage has become so.intense recently 
that Germany has been forced to send six 
of her 25 divisions in Italy to the north- 
ern area and Mussolini’s Neo-Fascist re- 
gime, in a desperate effort to achieve con- 
trol, offered guerrillas amnesty if they 
laid down their arms by the middle of this 
week, threatening “extermination” if they 
refused. : 

Ignoring this ultimatum, the _ under- 
ground’s National Resistance Council of 
six opposition parties, expanded its politi- 
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cal activities with a surprise move for 
unity between occupied north and liber- 
ated south to support the Bari Congress 
in its temporary collaboration with the 
House of Savoy and Badoglio in Naples. 


AMG’s Record 


Military government flopped in its po- 
litical and its social functions in Italy. 


Representatives of exiled governments 
in Washington have privately breathed 
sighs of relief over Allied decision to 
skip AMG control over all but enemy 
countries. It has been no secret that AMG 
rule in Italy left much to be desired. 

The War Department has issued a half 
way apology for this by admitting “mis- 
takes and miscalculations Have been 
made; some of the plans did not work out 
on the ground as they had been conceived 
in Charlottsville and Algiers. The plans 
were, in general, sound.” 

In physical tasks, such as restoring or- 
der, supplying food, and rebuilding utili- 
ties and sanitation facilities, AMG worked 
as well as could be expected under diffi- 
cult conditions. Politically it lumbered 
and creaked. Retention in office of petty 
Fascist bureaucrats in the smaller cities 
and towns brought about dissatisfaction 
and unrest among Italian democrats who 
had worked for liberation from Fascism. 

The situation now has improved, par- 
ticularly since a more representative Ital- 
ian government has been formed. Never- 
theless observers of the Italian scene have 
their fingers crossed over what will hap- 
pen when AMG gets going in Germany 
and other Axis countries. 

Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States, through the European Advisory 
Commission, are planning for occupation 
of Germany but Soviet insistence that the 
Nazi army be organized into labor battal- 
ions for reconstructing devastated coun- 
tries has delayed complete agreement. 












HERE LIES CASSINO, a rubble after four months’ siege. Germans held it against most 
devastating and powerful artillery fire of Italian campaign until it was finally encircled. 
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Wide World 


PRODUCT-TROL PUNCHBOARD and inventor, F. Lloyd Wassell of Westport, Conn., who built 
o $1,000,000 business with tabulator 3,000 war plants use to contro! and record production. 


Ward, Davis & Biddle 


Government ears burned last week when 
a Senate sub-committee investigating the 
Ward plant seizure (PATHFINDER, May 
1), verbally spanked every official con- 
cerned. 

Attorney General Biddle was accused 
of “erroneous, misleading, irrelevant, and 
immaterial statements” and of being “in 
error,” when he advised the President that 
he had authority to seize the Chicago 
property. WLB was condemned for “dila- 
tory tactics in a matter of great urgency” 
in connection with the employes’ election 
order, and Commerce Secretary Jones was 
criticized for calling upon the Army to 
confiscate the plant when such a course 
“was not a last resort.” 

The committee held WLB had no facts 
to support its contention the Ward dis- 
pute would interfere with the war effort; 
contended WLB was inconsistent in rul- 
ing on a similar dispute with Sears Roe- 
buck -(PATHFINDER, May 1), and sug- 
gested Congressional review of the law 
with a view to amending it and compel- 
ling future executive orders to contain 
“specific citations by number” of laws 
upon which the President relies for au- 
thority. 

These findings followed Biddle’s ap- 
pearance before a House committee in 
which he admitted “there is room for 
disagreement on the legal aspects” of 
the Ward case. 

“But no attorney general in advising 
the President can do more than_ inter- 
pret the law as he sees it, trusting to the 
courts’ to correct him if he is wrong and 
to Congress to make any changes in the 
law which it deems wise,” said Biddle. 


Furthermore, said Biddle, Sewell Avery 
(Ward’s board chairman) “refused to co- 
operate. He said ‘I want force. I want 
more force.’ We brought in 8 United 
States marshals but he said that wasn’t 
enough force. Avery said he did not plan 
to recognize the government. When Ma- 
jor Weber of the Army asked him to leave 
he refused. He said ‘I guess you'll have 
to carry me out.’” 

Asked why union offices were not 
seized during the mine strikes Biddle re- 
plied such an act could only be justified 
if it served to restore production and he 
“couldn’t see how it could.” 

But another witness, Gerald Reilly, 
WLB member, indicated he believed the 
board virtually asked Ward’s to violate 
the Wagner Act when it insisted the com- 
pany reinstate a maintenance of member- 
ship proviso pending an employe elec- 
tion. Maintenance of membership was 
not enforced when the government took 
over the firm. 

Concerning seizure of union offices 
Biddle found support from WLB Chair- 
man Davis, who explained: 

“We must make it a ‘government plant’ 
before it is a crime to interfere with pro- 
duction.” 


War Goods Disposal 


WPB’s 13 regional offices and procure- 
ment agencies of the armed forces will be 
the channels through which American 
business can obtain surplus war property. 

Lists of property available in each re- 
gional territory will be on file in the WPB 
offices. Sales will be regulated by the new 
price policy set up by the Surplus War 
Property Administration. Merchandise 
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will include raw materials, semi-finished 
goods, and scrap. ; 

W. L. Clayton, SWPA chief, admitted 
to a Congressional. committee that some 
waste has occurred in disposing of such 
materials but that steps have been taken 
to prevent a recurrence. 


When civilian radio production is 
resumed, Westinghouse Electric, which 
stopped making home receiving sets in 
1928, will re-enter the field, says Walter 
Evans, vice president. 

“Instead of closing expanded facilities 
and creating unemployment, we will turn 
to building home radio receivers, with FM 
and phonograph combinations, and home 
television equipment,” Evans said. 


Industry’s Plan for Living 


Two years ago, R. G. Le Tourneau, 
Peoria, Ill., machinery manufacturer, built 
a subsidiary plant just south of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Hundreds of men were em- 
ployed to make giant earth-moving ma- 
chinery. Le Tourneau then decided to 
convert 12,000 acres of tree studded land 
nearby into farms. Biggest problem was 
the removal of thousands of trees. 

The Le Tourneau company built a ma- 
chine with a ro-foot circular saw to zip 
horizontally through a two foot tree in 
two seconds. The cleared land is to be 
divided into small farms so employes can 
farm and still hold industrial jobs. 

Plans call for a_ centrally-operated 
butchering and cold storage plant. Cold 
lockers would be provided to keep meat. 
fruit and vegetables indefinitely. Further- 
more, latest farming methods will be 
taught and diversified farming encouraged. 


Priorities for Canners- 


WMC Chief McNutt instructed WMC 
regional offices to grant high labor priori- 
ties to food processing plants and can 
manufacturers facing “difficult recruit- 
ment problems.” 

Especially intensive recruitment pro- 
grams will be necessary to provide man- 
power for the processing of peas in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota; tomatoes in Indi- 
ana, New Jersey and Maryland and seed 
corn in Illinois, McNutt reported. 


Two-Way Highway 


Worldwide foreign organization West- 
inghouse Electrical International Co. will 
add importing to its 25-year-old export 
business. “Instead of the old one-way 
street,” said president John W. White, 
“we propose to open a two-way highway 
for future foreign trade.” 

Most Westinghouse imports will be raw 
materials, to avoid competition with USA 
industries, White said. Import negotia- 
tions have been started in countries free 
to participate during the war. Later the 
company plans to act as American repre- 
sentatives for foreign firms. 
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Livestock Cuts Loom 


Alarmed by a looming feed famine, 
WFA may appeal to farmers to cut live- 
stock production below original 1944 
goals. Based on a report by Walter C. 
Berger, chief of livestock and feed branch 
of WFA’s office of production that 15,- 
000,000 tons less of feed concentrates will 
be available im 1944-45 than in 1943-44, 
new rules may call for reductions in pigs, 
poultry and beef cattle, plus intensive 
culling of dairy cattle and laying hens. 

Hatcheries may be asked to close about 
June 15, and stop putting in eggs until 
fall. Poultrymen also may be asked to 
cull 100,000,000 hens from laying flocks 
between now and August 30—twice as 
many as usual. Dairymen, who have been 
encouraged during the past few years to 
keep all cows in production, will be ad- 
vised to slaughter poorer producers. 

If WFA follows Berger’s advice, the 
1944 pig crop goal will be cut from the 
original 105,000,000 head goal to 98,000,- 
000, which is still 23,000,000 more than 
the 1937-39 average. Beef cattle produc- 
ers will be asked to carry 5% 
and two year old heifers, and cull cows 
so as to raise fewer calves. Berger point- 
ed out that, though estimates of 1944 


fewer one - 


slaughterings are up, reduction of calves 
will be necessary to save feed. 


Cheeses Cheaper and Fewer 


To plug a leak that was draining milk 
from “essential” dairy products, OPA for- 
bade makers of Limburger, Munster and 
brick cheese from paying producers more 
for milk than was paid makers of dry 
skimmed milk, butter and cheddar cheese. 

Lower price ceilings on Limburger, 
Munster and brick, applied only to whole- 
sale and factory levels. But OPA pre- 
dicted consumers would save $1,500,000 
a year because retail prices are fixed by 
percentage markups. This would auto- 
matically cut store ceilings in most areas 
2 to 5¢ a pound—for the lucky buyers 
who could find supplies under reduced 
production levels. 


More Milk Dumping ? 


“It can’t happen here,” vowed mid- 
western dairy leaders after dumping of 
milk in Atlanta gutters (PATHFINDER, 
May 29). Arthur H. Lauterbach, general 
manager of Chicago’s Pure Milk Associa- 
tion, said -despite an increase of ‘258 pro- 
ducers which has increased the flow of 
milk into Chicago 4% above a year ago, 
processing and distributing facilities can 
handle all the milk dairymen deliver. 

With milk powder and _ evaporated 
plants ready to take increasing surpluses 
and creameries and cheese factories pre- 








Science : 


Wood Plus 


“What's steel got that ‘Pluswood’ 
hasn’t?” asks the Oshkosh, Wis., origina- 
tors of the new plywood (PATHFINDER, 
April 24) which looks like ordinary red- 





dish wood, but acts like a super-metal. 

Made of thin strips of birch or maple 
impregnated with a resinous compound, 
then heated with high frequency electro- 
static waves while under terrific pressure, 
Pluswood has a natural high gloss wood 
grain finish that never needs wax, varnish 
or oil. A little soap and water keep it 
shining forever. Its originators estimate 
furniture finished with a protective ve- 
neer of Pluswood will ‘thot cost over 20% 
more than ordinary furniture. 





WOOD MORE FIREPROOF THAN STEEL is result of new Pluswood method. Burning alcohol 


doesn't mar surface of Pluswood dresser; blowtorch takes longer.to pierce Pluswood than metal. 
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pared to go on a 24-hour basis if neces- 
sary, dairy leaders insisted there’d be “no 
excuse for wasting milk anywhere.” 

But USDA economists predicted “an 
acute problem of complete use of milk” 
in cities like Charleston, Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis and Kansas City as well 
as smaller marketing areas with fewer fa- 
cilities for absorbing June surpluses. Gov- 
ernment forecasters said “greater than 
seasonal increases” this June “may ex- 
ceed previous recerds and the capacity of 
previously adequate facilities.” 


Grade labeling for pedigreed hogs is 
the idea of Dr. A. B. Caine, professor of 
Animal Husbandry at Iowa State College. 
Scorning fancy names like All Clear, 
Modern Square and Tip Top as no good 
for identification, Dr. Caine calls for 
combination farm names and numbers. 
Under this system, a valuable pig raised 
on: Millbrook Farms might be named 
Millbrook soth. 


Grainless Beef 


Feeding cattle for market without any 
pasture or grain,. with a diet of lemmon- 
grass pulp, molasses, protein concentrates 
and mineral supplements, was announced 
by Dr. B. A. Bourne in Clewiston, Fla., 
after three and four month tests spon- 
sored by a sugar company. Bourne said 
the cattle fed on a non-grain diet aver- 
aged gains of 1.35 to 2.48 pounds daily. 

Fire can’t even mar the surface of Plus- 
wood furniture. In fact a blowtorch takes 
about four times as long to cut through 
Pluswood as the same thickness of steel. 
And Pluswood is five times lighter than 
steel and half as light as aluminum. 

England, which shares American war- 
time technological developments under 
lend lease provisions, is producing Plus- 
wood for plane propellers with plywood 
sent from Oshkosh. 


Non-Rancid Lard 


Chemists have developed a new method 
to prevent lard from turning rancid. They 
treat it with nordihydroguaiaretic acid 
(NDGA), derived from creosote bush. 

Originally reported by University of 
Minnesota chemists, the efficiency of 
NDGA has been confirmed by the Eastern 
Regional Research laboratory and has 
been found effective in a concentration as 
low as .01% without harmful effect. 

Under accelerated aging tests, untreated 
lard stood up only 3 hours compared to 
96 hours for lard containing NDGA. This 
is the equivalent of six weeks and 50 
weeks respectively at kitchen tempera- 
tures. By using treated lard in ready 
mixes for biscuits, pastries, etc., the stor- 
age life of these products is increased. 

No one will be happier than pork pro- 
ducers to learn about this new method of 
preventing lard from turning rancid. It 
will help them retain their market. 








INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 





Vietory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sises 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 


ever, due to Priorities a gen- “7 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
————_ only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
bome, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a emall piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Vietory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and poner paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order no 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. F-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 











IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 


of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 

65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 

*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 

oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


Wee 






ey 
base. . its long . —- 
quickly . . saves time . . . canno 
rust or splinter... sanitary. rir 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 
DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 
Orange, New Jersey 


For Canada: Metal Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
RR 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
lastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
er dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S.Hill St-Dept. 358 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 














Cancer Remedy 


The use of “H-11,” a new treatment for 


cancer developed by the English scientist, 
James Henry Thompson and 30 associ- 
ates, has been tested in the United States 
but the results were 

“H-11” 
in England. 


“not satisfactory.” 
treatment was widely acclaimed 
“A conservative claim made 





International 


JAMES HENRY THOMPSON in laboratory. 
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for it,” says a London report, “is that it 
insures a 50-50 chance of regained health 
to the tens of thousands doomed to die 
every year from cancer.” 


Low Salt Diet 


Reducing the salt in the diet was found 
to induce sleep, experiments reported to 
the American Psychiatric Association by 
Dr. Michael M. Miller of the U. S. Ma- 


rine Hospital, New York, revealed. -Scien-. 


tists found salt caused nerve excitability. 

Working from this conclusion, Dr. 
Miller put 12 men suffering from sleep- 
lessness, on a low salt diet. Six had been 
unable to sleep because of morphine ad- 
diction. After several weeks on the diet, 
all but one were soon taking afternoon 
naps—a new experience for all of them. 
Dr. Miller warned reducing salt should be 
done under a physician’s care. 


New Dentistry Aid 


Refrigeration of the jaw as a local pain 
killer in dentistry may replace other 
drugs, Lt. Comdr..J. S. Restarski of the 
U.S. Medical Research Center at Bethes- 
da, Md., reports. In experiments on 16 
sailors and WAVES, 22 cavities were 
filled using local refrigeration with a 
freezing temperature of 1 or 2 degrees 
centigrade. No damage resulted. To pre- 
vent pain caused by sudden change, the 
temperature was lowered gpedually. 














Changing Scenes 


Recognition jack-in-the-box popped into 
State Department faces from newspaper 
ads inviting bids for building synthetic 
rubber factories in Argentina. Quickly 
pushing down the lid, Under Secretary of 
State Stettinius said no equipment, plans 
or know-how would come from USA. 

Squeals of “surprise” by Argentina’s 
unrecognized Embassy called the ads “an 
international tender opened simultaneous- 
ly throughout the non-Axis world for a 
project which will take much time.” It will 
take much more time for ruling Argentine 
militarists to get aid or comfort in Wash- 
ington, predicted State Department policy 
makers. 

In Buenos Aires, personal rivalries be- 
tween War Minister Col. Juan Peron and 


.Interior Minister Gen. Luis Perlenger, 


rather than American crack-downs, were 
blamed for police round-ups which filled 
jails with suspected army plotters and 
former political leaders. But in Bolivia 
arrests and deportation to the USA of 79 
pro-Axis leaders brought American recog- 
nition closer. 

Arrests in Bolivia were witnessed by 
Avra Warren, USA Ambassador to Pan- 
ama, sent by the State Department to in- 


vestigate whether Bolivia belongs with 
pro-Axis outcasts like Argentina. Warren 
promptly returned to report to Secretary 
of State Hull. 


Two million Mexico City dwellers 
tried last week to adjust Latin living hab- 
its to a government decree banning the 
siesta June 1. The siesta—three hour com- 
bination sleeping and eating period—was 
replaced by “horas coridas” or continuous 
working hours with a half-hour lunch. 


Mackenzie King Returns 


Canada’s Housé of Commons cheered 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, return- 
ing from the Commonwealth Conference 
in London, where he upheld Canada’s de- 
sire to act as an independent nation after 
the war, and not primarily as a member 
of a “British bloc.” But King was pessi- 
mistic about both war and postwar pros- 
pects, warning “the struggle is going to be 
much greater and more difficult than any 
of us begin to comprehend. Forces of 
evil are going to do their part in helping 
destroy all that is best for mankind for 
years after the main struggle is over.” 


Peru and Ecuador have buried the 
hatchet, at least for the time being. They 
have settled the ancient boundary dispute, 
which in the past has caused armed con- 
flict between the two countries. 
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Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk 


Now that all the world’s arable land 
has been discovered, and practically all 
put under cultivation, expansion of farm- 
ing and food production in future must 
depend largely on reclaiming the land 
that has been worn out and wasted. It 
follows that the science of land reclama- 
tion and soil conservation now looms as 
one of the most important fields of human 
activity. On it depends food or famine— 
the growth or decline of populations of 
the future. 

A determined pioneer in this field, a 
commando leader against soil erosion all 
over the earth, is Dr. Walter Clay Low- 
dermilk, Assistant Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the U. S. De- 
part of Agriculture. 

Dr. Lowdermilk has spent many 
years in the world’s most ancient 
countries studying and surveying con- 
ditions of soil erosion and devising 
plans and methods for rehabilitation 
of land wasted: by ancient civiliza- 
tions. Two periods were spent in 
combating the tragic erosion of soil 
along the Yellow River in China; 
other studies were.-made in the Valley 
of the Euphrates, in Egypt, Syria and 
other countries of the Near East, as 
well as in Europe. Just off the press 
is Dr. Lowdermilk’s latest book, 
“Palestine, Land of Promise” (Har- 
per & Bros., New York), in which he 
recommends dams and an irrigation 
system to reclaim that land which 
formerly “flowed with milk and 
honey.” 

Walter C. Lowdermilk was born at 
Liberty, North Carolina, in 1888, and 
got his education at various places, 
including the University of Arizona 
and Oxford University, where he was 
a Rhodes scholar, taking an A.B. and 
A.M, there in 1915. He received a Ph.D. 
from the University of California in 1929. 
He became a linguist during his many 
trips abroad, and commands the idiom of 
Confucius and Chiang Kai-shek. 

It was while serving as a forest ranger 
in Arizona that young Lewdermilk was 
first impressed, and deeply, by the land 
destruction going on before his eyes, due 
mostly to over-grazing of the ranges. It 
was then he chose to devote his life to 
studying soil-erosion and how to stop it. 

After serving two years with the Engi- 
neers in the First World War, he was 
called to China by the University of Nan- 
king on a project of famine prevention. 
In the five years between 1922 and 1927 
he explored the vast loessial regions, 
where the Yellow River is made yellow by 
the soil from above, and started a series 
of experimental studies of the erosion and 
its effect on the population. He went back 





in 1942, at the request of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, to set up a soil and water con- 
servation program as a means of increas- 
ing food production and aiding in the war 
effort. He spent months teaching his staff 
the principles of soil surveys, agronomy, 
irrigation, engineering, forestry, hydraulic 
engineering and farm economics. The 
work involved some 8,000 miles of travel. 
He returned to the United States in Jan- 
uary of this year, but the Chinese govern- 
ment has requested the “loan” of the sci- 
entist for another year, so within the next 
12 months Dt. Lowdermilk expects to re- 
turn to help our great Eastern Ally. 

Dr. Lowdermilk and the Soil Conserva- 
tion service do not evolve all their erosion 
remedies and methods of restoring the 


land’s fertility from the laboratory or sci- 
entific treatises. The soil and water-saving 
practices of the ancients in Syria, Trans- 
jordania, the Tigris Valley and once fer- 
tile countries of the cradle of civilization 
in the Near East have been studied at 
first hand with the purpose of adapting 
them to the present problems, In that re- 
gion are the Dead Cities—victims of soil 
and forest depletion. 

From the vast amount of data gathered 
in his travels and studies Dr. Lowdermilk 
has written about a hundred articles, 
monographs and papers on soil conserva- 
tion and forestry for scientific journals. 
Besides his notes he has a remarkable 
collection of colored photographs (his 
hobby), which constitute a faithful record 
of conditions he has found, and which 
he uses in his lecture work. 

Dr. Lowdermilk has acquired the firm 
conviction that no civilization can endure 
under an entirely exploitative agriculture. 


| dent strike suddenly . . 
Mail coupon. No Agent ‘will call. 
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Cash Benefits in Any One Year 
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Policy Provisions. 
Individual or Family 


| You are eligible for this protection from 
birth to age 70... withou 
nation. The North American Plan is sold 
direct . 
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That Graduation Dress 





Graduation day is .the high spot of 
summer fashions. The sweet graduate of 
‘44 has her choice of short or long gowns. 
But keep an eye out for a frock that will 
be an addition to a wardrobe for the 
whole season. 

Designers have created styles in sum- 
mer cottons with simplicity of line, yet 
possessing a “grown-up” air. Diploma 
girls will wear white eyelet embroideries, 
waffle white piques, embroidered batiste, 
cotton laces and spun white rayons. 

Tall youngsters are choosing two piece 
outfits with frothy yolks of lace and 
basque waistlines. The small plump girl 
with a childish figure should select a cot- 
ton pique with long. princess lines that 
will give her height and slimness. All 
sorts of tricky trimming may be used to 
soften the severity of design.» Huge white 
buttons can march down the front. Flower 
appliques can be used for the neckline. 
Or better still is a touch of lace around 
- the throat and on slashed pockets. 

Evening graduation calls for a more 
formal frock, usually with a longer skirt 
that can be worn to the prom later. Spun 
rayon lends itself to graceful rippling 
skirts with puffed sleeves. It can be com- 








lf the family gets hungry for a 
bite of sweet, melt a cupful of choco- 
late bits, mix in raisins and nuts, a 
little cream if needed, drop on a but- 
tered tin and chill in the refrigerator, 
I like to surprise my family in the 
evening with treats. I know a woman 
who feeds her family by a strict ac- 
counting of grams and calories. You 
ought to see them eat at Grange sup- 
pers and church socials. I have. a 
feeling a lot of America’s “get up and 
get-at-’em” is due to the good, solid 
grub which wives and mothers give 
their families. Yet some _ people 
starve their stomachs to put five dol- 
lars on their backs. 
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bined with eyelet embroidery 
ferent bodice.”’ 

After selecting your frock, add a perky 
black or white velvet hair bow to give 
that graduation outfit a finishing touch. 
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Cooking Asparagus 


Preparing fresh asparagus the right way 
is aS important as shelling peas before 
cooking them. First the asparagus should 
be thoroughly washed and the lower parts 
of the stalk broken off as far down as 
they will snap without tearing. Next, tie 
the staiks in bundles for individual serv- 
ings and save the tough ends to cook with 
soup or for use in a creamed dish for 
another meal. 

If a deep sauce pan is used add one cup 
of water and stand the bundles upright. 
Use a half teaspoon of salt, cover and 
steam for 15 or 20 minutes. 

To make an appetizing dish, slip the 
stalks into round lemon rings and pour 
over melted butter or margarine. 


New Field in Gems 


A new field for women is that of “‘gem- 
ology,” which means the feminine sex is 
moving into workshops to study ‘precious 
stones. 

The youngest member, Juanita Schae- 
fer, 23, of Milwaukee, who is a “certified 
gemologist” completed the course of 
study, research and laboratory .work in 
eight months, although the alloted time 
is usually from four to eight years. The 
first woman to gain the title was Mrs. 
Virginia Hinton, Houston, Tex. 

There now are only about 25 gemologi- 
al students. 


Better Ironing 


For speed and technique in ironing 
here are some helpful hints: 

Before heating the iron, do garments 
that need a cool iron. First do the extra 
inside parts, like inset pockets, shoulder 
pads and facings which wrinkle if left 
damp. 

Take that extra second to arrange a 
garment just right on the board. It saves 
time in the end, and prevents wrinkles 
from being ironed in. If the garment 
doesn’t dangle off the board, sleeves, ruf- 
fles and trimmings should be done first, 
collars last. 

With long garments like housecoats or 
dresses, do the top first, then the skirt, to 
prevent mussing. Iron bias-cut garments 
with the weave to prevent sagging. 

Tablecloths and other wide pieces 
should be folded lengthwise. Iron one 
side, fold double, iron upper surface, and 
keep folding and ironing until finished. 
Avoid sharp creases. 
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Calif. Food Research Institute 


Recipe of the Week 


? 

ALMOND LUXOR CAKE FILLING 

4 cup granulated sugar; 4} cup water; 
1 cup table cream; 3 cup light corn sirup; 
4 tsp. cinnamon; few grains salt; 2 tbsp. 
cornstarch; 3 tbsp. cold water; 1.tsp. va- 
nilla extract; 1 cup. shredded blanched 
almonds; 2 (8 to 10 inch) layers of cake. 

Combine sugar and water in a sauce- 
pan and boil without stirring until _mix- 
ture turns to a golden brown. Add cream 
and stir. Add corn sirup, spice and salt 
and cook and stir until sugar mixture is 
dissolved. Add cornstarch moistened in 
cold water and cook and stir until thick. 
Remove from heat, add flavoring and 
almonds and stir to blend. Cool. 

Use for filling between cake layers and 
to cover center of top layer. Frost sides 
of cake and outer portion of top layer 
with boiled icing or sweetened flavored 
whipped cream. 


Change that Hair-do 


Glamorous pompadours, reaching sky- 
scraper heights on one’s head, will come 
down just as swiftly as stylists shift to 
new summer hair-dos. Again, there will 
be a feminine arrangement of close-to- 
the-head coiffures featuring waves like a 
sculptured halo, or bangs that center at- 
tention on the eyes. 

For brunettes there will be hair styles 
with shorter cuts, swirled on the sides and 
sleek in the back. Softer lines for blondes 
will be brushed up from the neck to form 
a cool and becoming effect. 

One designer announced a new “Transi- 
tion Coiffure” to help ladies who are 
changing to the new summer fashion. The 
transition hair-do comes out with two 
soft waves that: are deep and over the 
brow, adding height. It can be worn with 
the back hair in curls, in an upsweep, or 
a chignon. 


Save-a-Day Rolls 


4 cup shortening; 4 cup sugar; 2 cups 


shredded bran cereal; 2 tsps. salt; 1° cup 
boiling water; 2 eggs; 2 cakes compressed 
yeast; 1 cup lukewarm water; 64 (or 


more) cups sifted flour. 

Put shortening, sugar, shredded bran 
and salt in large mixing bowl; add boiling 
water and stir until shortening is melted. 
Let stand until mixture is lukewarm. Add 
well-béaten eggs and yeast softened in 
lukewarm water. Add half the flour and 
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beat until smooth; add remaining flour, 
mix well. Let rise until double in bulk; 
punch down. Form balls of dough to fill 
greased muffin pans about half full. Store 
in refrigerator until needed or let rise in 
a warm place about two hours or until 
double in bulk. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (425° F.) about 15 minutes. 

Yield: 4 dozen rolls (24-inch diam- 
eter). 


Gadgets 


Little kitchen gadgets can save a lot of 
time. Here are tricks any woman can do: 

Make a handy cord or twine holder by 
hanging-a small funnel from the kitchen 
wall. Put the ball of string in the funnel, 
and run one end of the string through the 
narrow end. 

To keep house plants watered while 
you are away, take strips of soft white 
cloth about an inch wide and two feet 
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long. Place one end of the strips in a 
pail of water slightly higher than the 
plants. Bury the other end of the strip 


in the soil around the plant. This will 


keep the plant watered for a week or 
more. 

Many steps can be saved in cleaning 
around the kitchen if you put a divider 
in the center of a galvanized water pail. 
The two compartments will enable you to 
carry clear water in one side and soapy 
water in the other. 


Home Repair Tip 


Have a lot of repairing to do around the 
house? If you do here is a tip that will 
make the job easier. 

For softening and removing old paint 
and varnish, use a rag to cover the sur- 
faces with a mixture of two parts spirits 
of ammonia and one of turpentine. In 
difficult spots, apply with a handbrush. 


Don’t Mind the Men’s Protests 

























Ever thought of making over those 
civilian suits of dad’s or brother’s into 
a smart suit for daughter, or yourself? 
It can be done and that pre-war mate- 
rial will make as snappy a garment as 
you wish to wear. Here is how to do 
is 

Rip the suit at the seams with a 
razor blade and remove the lining. 
Then wash the material in lukewarm 
soap suds, rinsing several times to re- 
move all traces of soap. When the 


cloth is almost dry, press on the 
wrong side. Be sure to use a press 
cloth. 

If the suit is somewhat worn, try 
to avoid these spots by using a plain 
tailored suit pattern with large 
patch pockets that will cover the 
thin places in the material. If pos- 
sible, cut out a muslin suit from 
the pattern and fit on a dress form 
made to your measurements. 

Cutting out the material requires 
great care because there are no 
selvages to serve as guides in find- 
ing the straight of the goods. Each 
pattern piece must follow the 
weave. Baste the material, then 
stitch together, For lining use either 
the old lining or select a new mate- 
rial from one of the popular sum- 
mer shades. 






Colorful Needlework 





Number 610 . . . It takes little time to turn out 
this calot and bag made of crocheted medal- 
lions. 


Number 457 . . . Slip-covers are simpler to 
make than you think when you follow these 
easy directions. 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 














HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presto 
Strong, Safe Jars 






For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, 6r Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all § 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 










On any make of 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 







CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. Louis (2), MO. 


Old Age Insurance 





Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has cupeeielty repared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hosp tal and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, ete. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year+-365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of ‘the bene- 
a. pol —that is all you do—then the Company will send 

ley for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
oul ation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 

is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
80 0 write today. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we = mail you a 
generous trial box. C) I. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-F ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Relieve BUNCKNENDS 


Cuticura softens blackhead tips =: 
easy removal. Scientifically, mildly medicated 


KILLS 
Toxite::"": 


Red Mites 

Bed Bugs 

Spray brooder mit ad hp e boes. fleas an ‘miter 

— Essot ‘asually inate for ts for months —_— acai 
gure, on Stat bere Fae ci rt 


Ask your dealer or 
TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 20. CHESTERTOWN, Md. 
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PATHFINDER 


Wide World 


FLOATING SCHOOL which carries 24 4-H Club children of St. Charles Parish, La., to the on- 


the-spot lectures that are now given by experts on conservation, industry and natural history. 


Vacation School Plan 


In San Francisco, the Board of Educa- 
tion appropriated $10,000 for two experi- 
mental centers during July and August, 
to be used for a summer recreation pro- 


‘ gram for school children, They will open 


six hours a day, six days a week. 

There will be a paid staff of regular 
school teachers, but volunteers will assist. 
The recreation program will consist of 
swimming, excursions, outdoor games, vic- 
tory gardens, reading, movies, handcraft, 
and folk dancing. 


Nazi Short Courses 


Higher education under the Nazis is 
now accomplished through free-of-charge 
short courses. A five-day training .camp 
trial period determines whether the can- 
didate has the required qualifications for 
further instruction. 

The Berlin newspaper,. Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, says, “The major aim of 
Nazi education is to produce a type of 
man who will prove to be an active Na- 
tional-Socialist fighter. Being intelligent, 
studious or an ‘intellectual individualist’ 
is out of date.” 

Short-order schooling also has been 
carried over into the occupied countries. 


Student Spending 


With more than 5,000,000 boys and 
girls heading for summer vacation jobs to 
do adult work for adult wages, educators 
are growing worried about the surplus 
cash in the hands of this adolescent army. 

Anxiety increased following a recent 


poll of working students in one Pennsy]- 
vania high school where 125 were ques- 
tioned. It showed 43% kept all their 
earnings, 42% turned over a portion to 
their parents, and less than 10% went for 
war bonds and stamps. 

This and similar conditions elsewhere 
has prompted the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to urge teachers to develop individual 
programs designed to encourage student 
savings. Says the Office of Education: 
“Unless student workers leave the class- 
room with a clear understanding of their 
responsibility as consumers as well as 
earners in a war economy, inflationary 
spending may take an upward turn.” 





Bulletins analyzing the educational 
records of leading presidential candidates 
will be issued to teachers this year by the 
N.E.A. This is the first time the N.E.A. 
has attempted such a service in a national 
election year. The first bulletin analyzes 
the record of Gov. John Bricker of Ohio 
on school issues. Next bulletin will deal 
with Gov. Thomas Dewey of N. Y., and 
others. 


Aids for Teachers 


Pioneer American Educators by Mil- 
dred Sandison Fenner and Eleanor C. 
Fishburn contains biographical sketches 
of 18 famous men and women in educa- 
tion and describes their lives and work, 
giving the outstanding education contri- 
bution of each. Published by the Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund of the National 
Education Association, 1201-16th St.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 5o¢. 
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"Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 


withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand." 


The Kremlin and the Cross 


Russian Orthodox leaders are confident 
resurgence of the Church of Russia and 
its increasingly friendly relations with the 
Soviet Government will continue despite 
the death of the late Patriarch Sergei, 
head of the Russian hierarchy and close 
friend of Premier Stalin. Although he 
was the “most important person in its rise 
to date,” commented Metropolitan Ben- 
jamin of New York, his death will not 
affect the “revival” of the Church. 

Elevation of Metropolitan Alexei of 
Leningrad and Novgorod to the Patri- 





Press Association 


METROPOLITAN ALEXEI, Russian Patriarch, 


archy is viewed as further evidence of 
stronger Church and State relations. 
Alexei was decorated by Stalin during the 
“siege of Leningrad” for refusing to de- 
sert the city. Cooperating Alexei and 
Sergei obtained Church recognition from 
the government. 

Further assurance of continued coop- 
eration also was contained in a personal 
letter from the new Patriarch to Marshal 
Stalin. In it he pledged loyalty to the 
‘wise leader placed by the Lord over our 
great nation,” and promised “unfailingly 
and unfalteringly to follow the canons of 
Church regulations on the one side and 
constant faithfulness to the motherland 
and your government on the other.” 


Presbyterians Assemble 


Representatives of more than 2,000,000 
communicant members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. A., pondered questions 
of inter-church cooperation and union, 
race relations, consolidation of its Chris- 
tian education, and the Church’s wartime 





Ephesians 6:13 


responsibility at the 156th annual meeting 
of the denomination in Chicago. 

The General Assembly elected Dr. Roy 
Ewing Vale, Indianapolis, Moderator, and 
heard a report on proposed union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, which split 
with the Presbyterian fellowship in this 
country over the slavery question more 
than 80 years ago but saw little progress 
made in union with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church from whom “all proposals on 
that issue have come.” 

The general committee’s annual report 
rejected a request for a “Presbyterian 
radio hour” and condemned the “use of 
radio in the name of religion asa ‘racket 
of astounding proportions.’” The report 
further recommended “decisive changes” 
in the education ofits ministers, and de- 
velopment of schools for negro clergy. 


Baptists to aid Negroes 


A broad educational program for negro 
preachers designed to strengthen their 
Christian leadership and halt the spread 
of subversive “isms” among their peoples 
was submitted to the 99th annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Baptist Church at 
Atlanta. Under the proposal, 13 Baptist 
negro colleges would receive annual grants 
of $5,000 from the Southern church. 

The 3,000 messengers, representing ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 Baptists, joined in 
voicing opposition to the Federal simpli- 
fied tax bill on grounds it represented a 
trend in legislation to “tax the tithe.” 
Both the Federal Council of Churches in 
N.Y. and the Southern Ohio Diocese of 
the Episcopal Church protested. 


Sermonette 


The moral tone of society will 
never rise higher than the average 
collective moral tone of the individ- 
uals who make up that society. No 
approach to the problem of moral 
betterment can succeed which ig- 
nores these facts. Social problems 
can be relieved and ameliorated by 
legislation and education, but they 
cannot be cured in this way... . 
Christianity is not a shibboleth with 
which to conjure; it is a way of life 
which requires clear vision, high 
courage, unwavering devotion, and 
intelligent application. It alone can 
give men the power of faith, love, 
and a sure hope by which to live tri- 
umphantly. 


Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long 
National Lutheran Council 
New York, N. Y. 


A MODERN KITCHEN 
. —just like this! 


“It won’t cost a fortune, either, 
because I can get that crisp tile 
effect with Upson Dubl-Thik 
Fibre-Tile.” 

Yes, along with other marvel- 
ous things—available after the 
war—will be wonder-working 
Upson Panels to make modern- 
izing easy. Our new 16-page 
booklet shows just how you can 
do it. Suggestions for .recrea- 
tion rooms, attic bedrooms, 
baths, too. Charming arrange- 
ments, decorating hints. /t’s 
free. Use coupon below to get 
YOUR copy. 


OPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BItLT+ KUVER-KRAK 
OUGL-THIK FIBRE TILE 





THE UPSON COMPANY 
1512 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

Please send me your FREE Booklet—"How to 
Remodel For Pleasure—For Utility.’ 





Address 
City Stote 
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STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception, Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio.. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1403, Chicago 20, IL 


»~ Learn Profitable Protession 





in QO days at Home 
. VOM v y 7 
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Many Swedish seaenge graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doetore, hospitals, aanatoriuma, clube or 
Private practice, * make good 
money in epare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
y training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Ch 
(lustrated Book FRE 
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BLESSING 
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Outs EATUR A 

@ 14 BDAY FREE TRIAL 
In YOUR OWN HOME 

@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 

@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 

@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


@ SMALL BATTERY CASE 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
@ LUCITE EAR MOLD FREE 
e@3 ways to pay- || BOOKLET 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-10 PEABODY, MASS. 
Va 


ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 











() DARWIN 


TULIPS 3 


» GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 












Colors, including White, 
Lavender and Y: ou, Red. wy 
* Orders Now—a rd will 


postal cand 
at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


W ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT 1) Re 





Sheets 

Bond & 20 Matching Envelopes 
only 25c! Or for $1.00 you get one set 
free of extra charge—or 5 wonderful 
sets inall! Business or sonal style. 
Send one nameor five different names 
on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order now! Supply limited. 

Western Co., Dept. 202-F, 


Topeka, Kan. 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


4UST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 


ran SUIT FREE cons 


EARN CASH a fay Bo pete Friends! 


© 
creed as tte i ate = , 


cinescteme 


prom ©: FARonene Lomnauy 


F-1110, Chicago 7,"111. 
BOOK SALE 29C up 


NEW AND USED BOOK BARGAINS 


Free catalog, 6500 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 
ing libraries. Novels, mysteries, westerns, non-fiction. 


Ds ee LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
College Point, N. Y. 


'/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3405, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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The Oil Supply—The writer has been 
in oil since he was placed with one of the 
world’s major oil companies at the age of 
fourteen. He continued his studies under 
tutors and received his technical training 
in the field with the then experts. 

The arguments referred to in your lead 
article of February 28 are the same re- 
curring ones of reservoir and conserva- 
tion; their bearing on the exhaustion of 
the natural commodity. We calculate oil 
supply by the sand thickness in the known 
reservoirs. We are uSing what is known 
as sub-surface geology. Geology is in it- 
self an enigmatic science and oil the 
enigma of the enigmas. Land is based 
upon the presumption of a “primary igne- 
ous”—of which there is none. The so- 
called “massive” rocks are yielding up 
organic remains. We know nothing of the 
origin or nature of the oil reservoir. We 
can describe but we cannot define. We 
know nothing of the nature or origin of 
oil. How can a truly intelligent scientist 
commit himself to an estimate? 

William Nicolle, Leesville, La. 


x* * * 


Selling Surplus War Material—When 
this war is over there will be a big de- 
mand for used and surplus war material. 





As must have been expected long ago 
recording companies are coming precari- 
ously near the bottom of the barrel where 
approved pressings in stock are concerned. 


Although there may be later develop- 
ments, the Petrillo ban, plus lack of ma- 
terials, seems to have affected RCA-Victor 
and Columbia, although Decca, in its neo- 
popular-classic field soars to the top. 


That feat is made possible chiefly 
through new albums of Carmen Jones, the 
Oscar Hammerstein musical play based on 
the Bizet opera; themes from the musical 
score for Franz Werfel’s The Song of 
Bernadette and Girl Crazy with Mickey 
Roaney and Judy Garland. There may be 
some economic mysteries in the transla- 
tion of music from the stage and movie 
sound track to the record surface; if there 
are this.department is not concerned with 
them. What happens to be of greater 
moment is that when other varieties are 
held up by union squabbles and wartime 
deficiencies, good contemporary American 
music is being made as permanent as 
wartime materials will permit. 


The Carmen Jones album (Decca: 
A-366) is full of character and as surely a 
must as is Gilbert & Sullivan. The Alffed 
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The farmers will want jeeps, flame throw- 


ers and many other items. 

I think the Government should dispose 
of these articles through our soldiers who 
really know what a war is. 

J. L. Templeton, Huntington, W. Va. 


* * * 


No U. S. of Europe—We do aot favor 
joining a United States of Europe but 
forming a United States of the Americas. 

The people of the western hemisphere 
have similar ideas, places and aspirations, 
and we could live in peace. With our 
equipment in arms and men we could pro- 
tect this hemisphere against invasion. We 
should keep out of the quarrels and dis- 
cords of Europe. 

Bill Arp, La Habra, Calif. 


* * * 


Pitfalls of Peace Terms—The causes 
of. unrest, of revolutions, of strikes and 
similar disturbances have no relation or 
bearing upon aggressive warfare between 
nations. The fact that aggressors have 
considered that internal strife offered the 
outsider an opportunity has led to the 
confusion. There are cliques in European 
nations now waiting for us to conquer 
their external enemies and then subdue 
their internal ones for them. 

The big difficulty after the war is com- 
pletely over will lie in the fact that treat- 
ies and contracts are binding only on hon- 
orable people. 

H. E. Butcher, Gulfport, Miss. 


Newman music for the movie version of 
The Song of Bernadette (Decca: DA-365) 
is too directly transferred and serves to 
inspire the hope that Mr. Newman will 
boil down a tone-poem for full orchestral 
presentation. As for Girl Crazy (Decca: 
A-362) it is, after all, George Gershwin 
music to Ira Gershwin lyrics. 


Victor’s single discs for May are varied 
but forgivably ill-assorted from a second- 
ary point of view. For your choice there 
are the Spanish Dance from DeFalla’s 
LaVida Breve and the Polka and Russian 
Dance from Shostakovich, The Age of 
Gold, played by the St. Louis Symphony, 
Golschmann conducting; Carlos Ramirez 
singing Luscious Fruit and Let’s Forget in 
Spanish to accompaniments of the Victor 
Concert Orchestra; and, others including 
Meliza Korjus singing the Laughing Song 
from Die Fledermaus and The Nightin- 
gale from a Mexican film called Caballeria 
del Imperio. 


Columbia’s coming along with a Mark 
Twain album. Meanwhile, you can lend 
an ear to such items as four records, 
eight sides, under the title Blues by Basie 
in which the Red Bank, N. J., Count 
holds forth with his All-American Rhythm 
Section; a Frank Sinatra and Harry James 
combination, Every Day of My Life and 
On A Little Street in Singapore and Ted 
Daffan’s Texans in Bluest Blues and Look 
Who’s Talkin’. 
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The Puzzler 


An amateur golfer took a friend, who 
never saw a niblick, out to the golf course. 

“Now watch me,” said the amateur 
golfer, “and tell me if you don’t think 
it’s good exercise.” 

The friend watched the amateur golfer 
dig up divots and miss the ball a dozen 
times. Then he commented: “Yes, by 
golly, that ss very good exercise. But tell 
me, what’s that little ball there for?” 


PFC Jackson—Boy, they served yodel 
soup for mess last night. 

PFC Mackson—You mean noodle soup. 
PFC Jackson—Well, it sounded like 


yodeling to me! 





| wish they wouldn't keep 
blowing in from Florida!" 


"Another storm! 


The following “want ad” run by a Salt 
Lake City restaurant bears all the marks 
of up-te-dateness, plus the kind of sar- 
donic American humor with which diffi- 
culties are usually met: 

One Hairless Joe 
Waiter for 
LOCAL NIGHT CLUB 
Qualifications : 
Legs—at Least One 
Arms—at Least One 
Draft Status—4-F 
It Isn’t Necessary to Be Crazy, 
But It Will Help 
GOOD WAGES AND TIPS 
Apply 
COON CHICKEN INN 
2950 Highland Drive 
Essential War Workers Must 
Have Certificate of 
‘Availability 





Vardbird Cleve—Our new cook puts 
everything into his work. 
Vardbird Steve—Yeah, he sure does, and 


I’m getting fed up with so much hash! 


Brain Teaser 


Submitted (with solution) by L. R. Gale- 
baugh, Palmyra, Pa. 

A man bought wheat at 80 cents, corn 
at 30 cents, oats at 60 cents, paying 
$50.30 in all. He sold } of the wheat at 
t more than cost, and @ of the oats at 4 
less than cost: how many bushels did he 
buy of each kind, his gain being 3.2 
times his loss and the total gain as much 
as he paid for the corn? 


Solution to last week’s 

To acquire 6¢, he had to sell 154 oz. (1 
false Ib.). To acquire 1¢, he had to sell 
$4 of 154 0z.=31/12 oz. To acquire 72¢ 
he had to sell 7231/12 0z.=186 oz. 
(12 false Ibs.), total gain. Since he gained 
5 oz. in selling 1 F. Ib., to gain 1 oz. he 
must sell 2 F. lbs. To gain 186 oz. he must 
sell 186 X 2 F. lbs = 372 F. lbs. Total sales, 
372 F. lbs., minus 12 F. lbs., gain= 360 
true Ibs. Therefore, he had disposed of 
360 Ibs. 


Some Compensation! 


I spent many hours... 
Arising at dawn... 
In planting sweet flowers 
To border my lawn. 
With painstaking care 
I planted each seed 
In Mother Earth, where 
I'd routed each weed. 

My neighbor had chickens, 
That ’rose the next dawn 
And sought for their “pickins” 

On my lovely lawn. 
In less than an hour 
They skittered around 
And gobbled each flower- 
Seed out Of the ground! 
They wrought devastation 
With fast scratching legs. ... 
There’s SOME compensation; 
They laid me SIX EGGS! 
—James Edward Hungerford 


Rookie Cookie—Yes, suh, I’ve discovered 
the secret of learnin’ to cook in fifteen 
minutes! 

Mess Sergeant—Well, 
cret around here, bud! 


just keep it a se- 


Vardbird Joe—For two cents I'd tell th’ 
Top Kick something! 

Yardbird Moe—I'll give you three cents 
to tell him something for me, too! 








Private Doape—Boy, I haven’t spdken to 
the Top Kick in weeks! 
Private Soape—Whassa matter? 
him? 

Private Doape—Nope! 
terrupt him! 





Mad at 








5,000 TESTED RECIPES 


FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL MEALS 





"T aune-nvexep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


A Few of the Many Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


HEALTH facts,.model menus, caloric tables, 
vitamins explained, 

DIETS—for gaining or losing weight. 

COMPLETE table and food service; altitude 
cooking; foreign recipes adapted to use. 

FLOOR plans for suggestions for kitchens 
with more safety and efficiency. 

AND many more features that make this the 

most practical cook book ever published. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply drop us @ card and say send me 
a copy of The American Woman’s Cook Book 
for 10 days examination, Pay the postman 
$2.39 plus a few cents postage and C.O.D. 
charges. Keep the book for 10 days and 
then if you are not completely satisfied re- 
turn it to us in good order and your money 
will be promptly refunded. If you care to 
send remittance with order we will send the 
book postpaid, 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
232 S. 7th Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Ke COMB-A-TRIM 





THE NEW Quick TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any oy aye ry s a easy! cniy 
excess hair co: 
and easily by y just Fy. em Cc 


mer through ike an ordi- 
comb. ‘Save 3. ) em cut . 

bills . our own hair 
fAL ‘eke or the dete’ Tamiiy's, Send 59c¢ 
mater —" your Comp-A-Trim will be 
once (5S ag blades 25c) 
come-a. TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-2 Cincinnati, Ohio 


5 cianr CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


INVENTORS 


faa for ® 











Learn now—without obligation—how to pro’ 
your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” 


I’m afraid to in- | CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
437-D Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 
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A Hinge in the Back 


‘A correspondent in California tells us the natives there have 
discovered that Nature has provided a hinge in their backs— 
a hinge which is oiled by exercise and kept limbered with use. 

He was talking about the whites taking over that great winter 
vegetable area in California and Arizona when the Japs (more 
than 100,000) were moved out of the Pacific Coast States. It 
had long been a common saying and belief that the growing on 
a wholesale scale of strawberries, beets, carrots, onions, lettuce 
and other such close-to-the-ground, or under-ground, vegetables 
required “stoop labor,” for which the squat little Japs were spe- 
cially qualified. “The whites can’t stand it,” they once said. 

But the whites could, and did. Necessity and emergency are 
prolific mothers—not only of invention, but of accomplishment 
and production. The whites left to themselves took hold, and 
during January, February and March of this year there rolled 
out of California and Arizona 4,278 carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. They were produced because they were needed. 
All the dehydrated vegetables for winter use had been taken 
for-our armed forces and for lend-lease. So the white vegetable 
growers stooped—and conquered. 

Not only did they bend their backs and raise the vegetables 
they and their fellow-war workers so greatly needed, but as 
they went along they figured out ways to produce just as much, 
or more, with less back-bending, and at less cost. 

As oné of the farmers put_it, the labor caused “a rush of 
blood and ideas to the head.” The old, reliable Yankee in- 
genuity came into play. Machines were developed for thinning 
and transplanting young plants; for topping and loading sugar 
beets, for killing weeds with an oil spray that did not harm 
the vegetables, and for taking care of various other jobs that 
formerly required stooping. And the machines do the work at 
less expense. The Japs with their large families, and with 
women and all children working in the fields, did not bother 
about labor-saving devices. 

The significant fact is that the whites on the Pacific Coast 
have found out—a little to their surprise—that they are not 
dependent on the Japs to run those big winter truck gardens. 
They can do it better themselves. And that sort of discovery is 
good for any people. After the war there will be no distress 
call for the Japs to hurry back. On the contrary, the native 
whites feel quite competent—and not unwilling—to get along 
without them. 


* * * 


Senator Overton bemoans the present shortness of shirttails. 
But this is a day of shortages. Now is no time to complain, 
for the end is not yet in sight. 


x * * 
The Odd Friend Again 


Last month we mentioned the eccentric friend whe gives dic- 
tionaries for wedding presents. Further information indicates 
his vagaries from normal are more shocking than we knew. 

Instead of sending flowers to his friends who have the mis- 
fortune to become hospital patients he. sends books. Usually 
he chooses a volume about his sick friend’s hobby; or else an 


Fo LORE Rae oe at eT Sere EY Tee? 


entertaining work, preferably non-fiction, that can easily be 
read in “short takes.’”’ A book light in weight as well as con- 
tents is his requirement. 

He says he has nothing against flowers but figures the patient 
probably needs mental as well as floral entertainment, and that 
while bouquets cost more than books, they do not last as long. 

Odd sort of fellow, but well-meaning. 


* * * 


When a fellow reads about our oil wells becoming exhausted 
he should put off his worrying until the next report. It usually 
promises billions of barrels of new oil. 


* * * 


Germans retreating in Russia explain that they are shortening 
their line. They are also shortening the line between the Rus- 
sians and Berlin. 


* * * 
How About the Others ? 


No one had ever paid any attention to penicillium notatum 
except once. That was when a scientist looked at it long enough 
to give it a Latin name and put it down in his catalog. It was 
just one of the thousands of different kinds of molds in his list. 

Then, one day in 1929, a London bacteriologist, Dr. Alexan- 
der Fleming, was studying a deadly disease germ. A spore of 
penicillium notatum happened to appear in his dish of germs. 
He noted that the germs right away stopped their regular busi- 
ness of multiplying. But since no one knew how to multiply 
the mold spores, the fact was noted and laid aside. 

Ten years later the matter was picked up again. A Rocke 
feller grant provided ten or twelve thousand dollars, and some 
laboratory progress was made. In 1942 the research was brought 
to the U.S. The problem of commercial production was solved 
by young Dr. Robert D. Coghill in the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, the chemurgic study center at Peoria. 

The result is that seventeen manufacturers now are making 
the product, penicillin.» Available to the armed forces in plenty, 
it shortly will be available to civilians. Millions of lives will 
be saved. Indescribable hours of agony and misery will be 
prevented. 

Worthy of note is that about 300 trained technicians took 
part in developing commercial penicillin. Of these about 100 
were under 26, and another hundred between 26 and 30. 

One single kind of mold, penicillium notatum, once only a 
note in the dry catalog of a micro-biologist, has yielded penicillin 
with all that it means in life and comfort. 

When the investment of a few thousand dollars in one spe- 
cies of mold has returned such enormous dividends, might it 
not be worth while to look more closely at all the other kinds? 
Man has so far found out very little about the planet on which 
he lives, nor about the tremendous stock of boons the good 
Lord has put in store for him to discover. 


* * * 


British officials, it was reported, adopted a “hands-off policy” 
in the U.S. political campaign this year. They would have been 
a little “off” with a contrary policy. 
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The kid’ll be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal ... 


There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS—giving all 
he’s got, now! 

We've got to do the same. This is 
the time for us to throw in everything 
we’ve got. 


Back te Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 

Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 

The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 
the most vitally important financial 
effort of this whole War! 


Courtesy of 


PATHFINDER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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The Cook of the Hour! { | 


| EISENHOWE 





Just 
Published 
June Ist 








MAN and 
SOLDIER 


By FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 





This is the story of the man who 
leads the armies of liberation... 


His thinking will affect the destiny of your son, my 
son and thousands of other Americans. No wonder the 
eyes of the world are upon him today. 


Over 200 years ago the Eisenhowers came to America, 
the New World, to escape persecution. Today General 
Dwight Eisenhower has been sent to the Old World to 
restore freedom and liberty to enslaved and persecuted 
Nations. Certainly America wants to know about its 
great general. America’s famous biographer and eminent 
historian,’ Francis Trevelyan Miller, after months of 


‘research and preparation now gives you the life story of 


“Tron Ike.” Family photographs, letters and historical 
documents from the files of state archives and from West 
Point supplement this great story of a great man— 


EISENHOWER, MAN AND SOLDIER. 


This book is just published and will be released around 
June Ist. Due to the critical paper situation, the first 
printing had to be limited, therefore, we a 00 
urge you to order at once, first come — 


first served. Postpaid in U.S. A. 





Another New Book You Should Read: 


BORN IN BATTLE wy as. rowan T. THOMAS 


An honest, sincere and straightforward account of 15 months’ 
combat service by 109 men of the 513th Bombardment Squad- 
ron (America’s first Flying Fortresses) from the very beginning 
of the war has been translated into the language of the folk at 
home —the folk whose hopes and prayers made the world’s 
most decorated squadron the courageous, amazing unit it 
became. 


The author, a young Mississippi lawyer, who went quickly 
from his trials by jury to trials by warfare, in this vivid story, 
takes you along with these boys from Karachi, India, 00 
to the Middle East, Greece, North Africa. Illustrated $3 
with 13 full pages of photographs taken in service. 


Ce ee te 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 232 S. 7th St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Please send me postpaid: 
sepedinatas copies Eisenhower, Man & Soldier 


....copies General Douglas MacArthur 


copies Born In Battle 


1 enclose $ with the understanding that if | return the books 
within 5 days my money will be immediately refunded. 


INL... dos cidnrs Sanae Cheselbchacstabnd bike bodai Deb eladadionsdplochontssecesiselnereeteubieatesonse yeoevees 
Address Sanit dhe ea st Ad cemlebedahueckaisapacsadartessdubniuabedeeeetinnenghetees® 
City ie easels IIR: :ancddaisiecs<ibnapltaiiantdewen i 


OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD AND... 
STILL GOING STRONG! 


This best seller is a eomplete history of 
the man who is putting up such a heroic 
battle in the Pacific. A hero of the first 
World War and the first hero of World 
War II. 


GENERAL DOUGLAS 


MacARTHUR 


by JRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 





A New and Revised Edition of this already famous book 
bringing the authoritative life story of this great general up to 
date. Among other additions in the revised edition, is the story 
of the Jap atrocities as reported by Colonel Dyess, 


The epic life story of this fighting son of a fighting father 
makes spirited, stirring reading— great reading of which 
America will never grow tired. The inside story of the 
defense of the Philippines, and the road back which he 
patiently but surely is traveling makes this the kind 
of a book you will want as a permanent record’ for $] 50 
your library. 
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